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O MANY educated Chinese, New York State is a second home. 

Far away on the Yangtze an ambitious boy or girl reads the 
autobiography of the great scholar and diplomat Dr. Hu Shih 
and says, “I too must study at Cornell and Columbia.” Of all my 
Chinese students the one most interested in the folklore of China 
and of New York State was Miss Lienfung Li, daughter of a 
famous mining engineer and now wife of a young scholar who 
studied at Harvard. In the libraries of Cornell, Columbia, and 
Harvard she read Chinese folklore in her own language and in 
English; but when she came to write her Master’s thesis, “Chinese 
Folklore of the Lower Yangtze Region,” she said: “I have a bibliog- 
raphy for you now, in both languages, and I know what learned 
men say about our lore. But please let me write the stories as they 
were told to me by my mother, who learned them in the province 
of Hunan, and by my nurse Shaw-Ma, who was brought up in 
the province of Ahwei.” From that remarkable thesis, which some- 
day must all be published, I have selected tales included in the 
first chapter. I hope that these jolly stories, told with such charm, 
will remind you of a girl who has laughed over Johnny Darling 
and Bill Greenfield with her classmates in New York State. 


H. W. T. 


President s Bage 


P IN lilac Rochester, the music city along the Genesee where 
we shall hold our next annual meeting, there is an ideal folk- 
lorist collecting and recording invaluable lore of northern York. 
He sets down the tales he remembers having heard and what he 
saw, and those which his friends remember and what they saw. 
With a splendid memory and an inquisitive mind he combines 
the ability to write these records and reminiscences in a clear 
style unvarnished and unadorned and yet ingratiating and 
friendly and interesting. His stories are ideal source material for 
students, writers, teachers, and laymen. Sunday, every week, these 
sharp-set facts and fancies come trooping along in the magazine 
section of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle with the con 
stancy of drums on the march. Later, they appear in intimate 
little books to be read by those who love and appreciate first-hand. 
folklore of our state. The name of this informant is Arch Merrill. 
I am sure there are others throughout York State and New 
York City who possess a knowledge of lore similar to Arch Mer- 
rill’s of Rochester—people who know folklore in some of its phases 
from stories to children’s rhymes, from city songs to farm square 
dances. Even though such folk may not possess Arch Merrill’s 
gift of writing nor a medium like the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, we'd like to have them record this lore on paper and 
send it to Cooperstown to Brother Louis Jones for safekeeping 
in the Historical Association’s library. We have there now an 
invaluable collection of stories and customs, gathered by Dr. 
Jones while teaching in Albany and ready for use by the thousands 
interested in that phase of culture and historical work. 


It is good to know that across the Hudson, over in the Oyster 
State of New Jersey, folks are working to reorganize the New 
Jersey Folklore Society, a society that will stand on its own feet 
and will try to work out its own problems—which is as it should 
be. The moving spirit is Dan G. Hoffman of Rutgers University, 
who read an excellent paper on Paul Bunyan at the last American 
Folklore Society meeting at Washington. 

It is shocking to think that there are quite a large number of 
states throughout the country which have no organized folklore 
groups. Yet there is not a state in the union which is not honey- 
combed with songs, stories, beliefs, customs, and crafts. The 
American Folklore Society has now taken a hand to remedy this 
condition, and a committee has been appointed to help form folk- 
lore societies where none exist. Right now it is a race between 
New Jersey and Ohio as to which is to be the first to take up the 
challenge and carry out the idea. 


There is a promise that the next New York City meeting of 
our Society will deal wholly with folklore of the metropolis. Any 
suggestions will be welcomed. 

M.A. J. 


CHINESE TRICKSTER TALES 


By LIENFUNG LI 


HE Chinese are a sober race. In art and in literature, in 

legend and in history, we have heroes whose patriotic 

deeds and kind, merciful acts still inspire us to deep 
meditation and whose deaths still arouse in us remorse and sorrow. 
We also have pathetic love stories in which the lovers attain hap- 
piness and bliss only after many struggles and hardships. The 
Chinese fables have a wisdom that will always be true as long as 
human nature remains what it is today. In both written and folk 
literature, the stories and songs are sober and mellow with a 
matured dignity. 

Underneath the dignity, the Chinese also are witty. But the 
long years of Confucian teaching and culture had put a bondage 
on the people, especially the learned and the sophisticated. 
Humor, jokes, myth, and anecdotes, although accumulated among 
the simple folk, did not find a prominent place in formal litera- 
ture. Poetry has been composed on the sentiment, customs, and 
social problems of the folk, political essays have been written with 
the solemn attempt to help the folk, and the literary style of the 
different centuries has been influenced by the folk languages, but 
very few writers have ever adopted a theme from the folk 
literature for their serious works. 

While the scholars pursued their fossillike knowledge in 
books, the illiterate folk, especially the farmers and the trades- 
men, enriched themselves with ballads, folksongs, and tales. They 
gathered in tea shops where a professional storyteller told with 
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vivid imagination and detailed description about ancient heroes. 
Women called blind troubadours into their houses, where they 
listened to long romances told in songs with the accompaniment of 
a single-stringed violin. On summer nights and spring mornings 
children were told stories of stars and of birds by their mothers 
or sisters. Young men sang provocative love songs while chopping 
wood in the mountain; and young girls, kneeling beside the 
running creek, beating their washings on the rock with sticks and 
keeping the rhythm, hummed encouraging verses in return. 
While the formal literature represents China’s wisdom and 
philosophy, these folksongs and tales, with their dignity, charm, 
and wit, are the living, refreshing breath of the people them- 
selves. 
My mother was from a landowning family, and she lived in 
the country until she went into the city for schooling. When I 
was young and impatient with my homework, she used to soothe 
me by telling me stories that she had learned from the days when 
she wore pigtails and followed faithfully her family’s barefooted 
tenants about the village. Most of the stories I have collected and 
translated here are the reminiscences of my own childhood. The 
_jokes are not so funny as when first told me, the mythical stories 
- mot so fresh and beautiful after my retelling, but I hope I can 
preserve the originality and the humor of these folk tales. 
Because Americans generally think of Chinese as inscrutable, 

I shall first try to present stories in which the people are practical 
jokers and tricksters whose roles are common in America. These 
tales will enable Americans to understand more readily their 
friends in China. 


Two characteristics of this type of story are: first, the people 
‘are often poor, and, second, the tricksters are nearly always men, 
rarely women. The one exception to the second rule is a story in 
which a little bald-headed boy wanted a wife and was tricked in 
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return. There are three or four versions to the same story. The 
little boy was an orphan who had never had a decent home and 
became bald-headed before he was old, which was why he was 
called “Bald-Head” by the folk. One day he was sweeping the 
streets when he felt a small silk handkerchief on his head. He 
looked up and saw a beautiful young maiden smiling at him from 
the window above. Thinking that the maiden was in love with 
him, he picked up the handkerchief with joy. He went to the 
professional matchmaker and told her to speak of marriage to the 
maiden. At first the matchmaker hesitated, for, after all, the 
maiden was beautiful and the boy ugly, the maiden rich and the 
boy poor. But when the bald-headed boy showed her the handker- 
chief and swore that it was a token of love, she finally agreed to go. 


She talked with the maiden about inconsequential things at 
the beginning, but soon she described how the little boy was now 
sick with love. The lovely maiden laughed and said: ““The poor 
wretch! I did drop the handkerchief by mistake. He looked so 
bewildered that I could not help smiling. Oh, well! Since he is 
sick on account of me, I will give him a chance. Tell him that if 
he can guess the meaning of this riddle, I’ll marry him.” She then 
pointed to the sky, pointed to the earth, held parallel her two 
index fingers, and finally drew a big circle with her hands. 

The matchmaker reported to Bald-Head, who, after a brief 
silence, jumped up in jubilee. “Go and tell the lovely maiden 
that I have guessed it,” he said. “Pointing to the sky means that 
the sky is our matchmaker; pointing to the earth means that the 
earth is our witness; paralleling the two fingers symbolizes our 
being husband and wife; and drawing a circle means that we shall 
always be together just as the moon is full.” 

The answer seemed to be convincing, so the matchmaker 
returned to the maiden. But the young lady laughed some more. 
“No, no,” she said; “he’s got it all wrong. Pointing to the sky 
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means that the sky should never have given him birth. Pointing 
to the earth means that the earth should never have given him 
growth. Paralleling the fingers means that if he doesn’t watch his 
behavior, I'll tell my father, who will give him two hundred 
lashes. Drawing a circle means that if he still doesn’t change, a big 
scaffold will be waiting for him.” 


Sometimes there is a happy ending to the story as the boy 
guesses the correct answer, but the general structure remains the 
same. The people like this type of story because it gives them a 
good frame to put around any interesting riddle they may have. 

Women are more often the victims of a trick than they are 
tricksters. One story tells about a man who was in love with a 
young girl whose elder sister was married to his brother. He 
asked his brother to help him. “It’s easy,” the latter answered. 
‘My wife’s mother is very proud of her preserved vegetables and 
loves to give them away. The next time when we go to their 
house, just casually mention how you love the vegetables and how 
you wish to bring a little home. She’ll send her young daughter 
upstairs to fetch some and when the girl leaves the room, 
follow her.” 


So they dined in the mother-in-law’s house and everything 
went as planned. After the young man had left with the girl, his 
brother and sister-in-law sat downstairs talking to the mother. 
Presently they heard a loud scream from upstairs where the vege- 
tables were kept. “Stop, you rascal! Stop, I say!” The girl’s voice 
threatened. “I'll call mother if you don’t stop right now...” 

“Oh, you have become so stingy!” cried the mother to her 
daughter. ‘““Let him have as much as he wants. After all, the 
vegetables grow in our own garden, and should be appreciated. 
Now stop screaming.” So the man carried on. 

Food is always a favorite subject for stories, because most 
farmers live on a very poor diet. My father was a farmer’s son, 
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and he had eggs only when it was his birthday. He did not see 
much meat until he earned a scholarship to a city college. The 
farmers consider themselves fortunate if they do not starve. As 
much as I wish their conditions to be improved, I must say that 
I admire their courage in taking their poverty with a smile. 

There was a farmer whose children were losing appetite 
because they had nothing to eat with their rice, not even green 
vegetables. Watching his children eating less every day worried 
the father, and one day he thought of an ingenious device. He 
drew a pretty picture of a juicy ham and hung it above the dining 
table. When the children took a look at the ham, they felt its 
delicious taste on their palates and thus could swallow a big gulp 
of rice. The plan worked well until one day when suddenly the 
farmer laid down his own chopsticks and boxed his eldest son on 
the cheek. 

“What's the matter?” asked the mother anxiously. 

“That son of yours!” replied the father. “He looked at the 
ham twice!” 

Then there was a boy who loved to eat. He ate everything 
that he could lay his hands on. When he was sent away as an 
apprentice in a “dried” goods store, where sugared oranges, dried 
coconut slices, and smoked fish were sold, he ate so much of the 
merchandise that he was soon dismissed. Then he was sent to a 
“green grocer’s,” and there he ate all the peanuts, watermelon, 
and sweet potatoes, and was dismissed. His father finally sent him 
to an apothecary. This time the boy stayed. 

Then on the eve of a festival, the apothecary bought a duck 
and two bottles of wine. Just when the duck was about cooked 
and the wine bottles were opened, he received a call from a sick- 
bed. Naturally he must go, but he was worried about the food, for 
he knew well that the boy had a bad reputation. 

“Don’t you dare eat the duck,” said he to the boy. “If you do, 
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I swear I'll lash you to death. As for these two bottles, they are 
not wine. This white one is diluted arsenic solution, and that red 
one is concentrated arsenic. They are deadly poisonous, so beware 
of them.” With that, he left. 

The boy nonchalantly ate the whole duck and drank all the 
wine. When the apothecary returned, he was furious and was 
about to strike the boy. 

“But listen to me, sir,” pleaded the boy. “At least hear my 
dying words. I didn’t eat the duck. I went out of the room just for 
a little while, and the cat must have dragged the duck away. I knew 
you would blame me for it, so I sought a less violent way to die 
than being lashed to death. I thought of the arsenic solution. 
1 drank the white one first, but it didn’t work. I just finished the 
concentrated one to help along the reaction. Sir, you are talking 
to a dying boy.” 

Also dealing with food are stories about how a man ate a free 
meal by the aid of his wits. The Chinese, while eating in a res- 
taurant, have a custom of fighting over the cheque. They fight 
to be the host, but none of them is too enthusiastic about paying. 
However, it is understood that it is only polite and proper for a 
man who has been invited to return the courtesy. In this fashion, 
everyone is host and guest in his turn and is happy. But some pre- 
ferred eating at the expense of other people without inviting, and 
stories about them began to flourish. The man who eats free 
meals is called a “White-eater” (Bai-Tsh) in Chinese, or to bor- 
row a New England expression, he is “cousining.” 

A man who was famous for his “cousining” technique was 
made known to two fairies. They thought it would be fun to out- 
wit him, so they came down from their pink clouds, transformed 
themselves into two rugged men, and sought this man in a 
restaurant where he usually dined. The three of them became fast 
friends and sat around the same table waiting to be served. 
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When the soup was served, the first fairy said: “Let’s all con- 
tribute something to the food. Whoever can’t give food must 
contribute money to pay for the meal.” Then he took a knife and 
cut off his ear. As he put it in the steaming soup, he said: 


Please do not shiver; 
This ear is a liver. 


And the ear really changed to a liver. The second fairy took the 
knife and cut off his nose. This was his contribution, he told the 
others, and added: 


My nose is better than average; 
In soup it becomes good sausage. 


And indeed it became sausage. The two fairies turned to look at 
the man. He was alarmed, for he knew that he could not cut off 
his ear and nose with such ease, and yet he was unwilling to pay 
for the meal. So he also picked up the knife and carefully cut off 
a short hair from his arm, and cautiously dropped it into the soup. 
He then announced to the two fairies: 


Make believe that this hair 
Is onions for us to share. 
I hope you are aware, 
"Tis a sacrifice rare; 
Ordinarily I wouldn’t dare, 
But you're so inspiring a pair! 

Then, there were three friends who met almost every other 
day to eat together. Soon two of them discovered that the third 
had never invited them and, furthermore, had never entertained 
the intention of inviting them. So they agreed to eat in different 
restaurants without the third friend, but the latter invariably 
turned up and ate with them. 

One day the two men tried out a plan that they thought was 
perfect in avoiding their friend. They hired a little boat and 
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feasted while it sailed smoothly on the river. Suddenly they saw 
a big red suitcase floating toward them. “Somebody must have 
dropped the suitcase,” they said. “Let’s salvage it for him.” After 
they had fished the suitcase from the water and laid it on the 
boat, they found that it had no lock. Impelled by their curiosity, 
they opened the suitcase, and there he sat, beaming with pride, 
the unwelcome third friend who had deliberately hidden in the 
suitcase. They had to invite him to join their party. 

The first man suggested: “Let’s all say some verses. The person 
who fails will pay for our next meal.” 

They all agreed, and the first man gave them the regulations. 
They were each to say four lines. The first line must end with 
the word dark, the second line with clear, the third line with easy, 
and the last line with difficult. 

The first man said: 


When it is ink, it is dark; 

When ink changes to words, it is clear. 
To change ink to words, it is easy; 

To change words into ink, it is difficult. 


The second man said: 


Before it snows, it is dark; 
After it has snowed, it is clear. 
To change snow into water, it is easy; 
To change water into snow, it is difficult. 


The third man laughed and said: 


In the suitcase, it is dark; 
After it is open it is clear. 
To make you pay the bill, it is easy; 
To make me pay the bill, it is difficult. 


Another story tells about an old man who went to a tea shop 
to get a free meal by his wits. A group of men were discussing a 
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story. He approached them and casually mentioned that he had 
just heard an interesting story himself. The group urged him to 
tell it, but he said that the story was too long, and he must go 
home for supper. “Why not eat here?” asked one man. 

“I didn’t bring enough money,” answered the old man. 

“Think nothing of it. We'll buy you the dinner,” said the 
group. 

The old man sat down and devoured a whole dinner. Then 
he wiped his lips and started to tell the story. “It was the time of 
the three kingdoms,” he said. ““This man Tsou-Tsou led eighty- 
three thousand soldiers and bowmen and ten thousand cavalry to 
conquer the south. What a beautiful army that was! The cavalry 
went first. When it crossed the bridge, all you heard was the sound 
‘Ge-le-go-to, Ge-le-go-to’—those were the hoofs of the horses on 
the wooden bridge, you know.” Then the old man repeated 
“ge-le-go-to” for ten more times. 

“Hurry up and come to the story,” said one man impatiently. 

“There were ten thousand horses, and I have passed only 
fifteen...” 

“Skip the horses!” 

“But then there were eighty-three thousand soldiers waiting yet 
to cross the bridge...” 

The group by then knew they had been fooled. 

Practical jokes are sometimes malicious, but they are funny 
to certain people. One of my early childhood favorites was the 
series of stories about “Little Rascal.” I think there must be one 
little rascal in every town to entertain the children by playing 
pranks on teachers and elders who are always preaching. Once 
Little Rascal was walking on the streets near a city, and he over- 
heard the conversation between a peddler and a blind troubadour. 

“Don’t go to that village,” said the peddler. “I’m told that they 
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have a Little Rascal who is mean and malicious. You will not get 
any profits by going there.” 

The blind man thanked him and walked in the other direc- 
tion. Little Rascal was angry because the peddler dared to speak 
ill of him. He then took a short cut and passed the peddler on 
the way, and turned to walk toward the peddler as if he had just 
come from the village. 


“What are you selling?” Little Rascal asked. “Eggs? Good. My 
father is giving a banquet tonight and we need a lot of fresh eggs. 
I was going to the city to buy some, but now I’ve met you on the 
way, I don’t need to go that far. But do you have enough eggs?” 

The peddler said that he had plenty, but Little Rascal said 
that they had better count them. He led the peddler to a grave- 
yard where he told the peddler to form a circle with his arms, and 
put his arms on top of a tombstone. Little Rascal counted the 
eggs out from the baskets into the peddler’s arms. When the eggs 
had been stacked up high, Little Rascal began to count six or 
seven for five. Naturally the peddler complained. 

“Well!” Little Rascal said indignantly. “Since you don’t think 
I can count, I don’t want any of your old rotten eggs.” With that, 
he walked away, leaving the poor peddler kneeling beside the 
stone with an armful of eggs, until some other pedestrian saved 
him. 

A friend of mine who lived along the Yangtze River told me 
that she had heard the following story at least three times with 
very little variation. The story is about two brothers, Ah-Neu 
and Ah-Go. One year Ah-Neu hired himself out to help a local 
farmer. Their terms were twenty-four dollars a year as wage and 
eight dollars’ subtraction whenever Ah-Neu turned down an 
assignment, or eight dollars additional if the farmer hindered the 
work. The terms sounded fair to Ah-Neu, who was honest. For a 
while everything on the farm was fine. One day in May the farmer 
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told Ah-Neu to take the cow up to the top of the willow tree so 
it could eat the fresh green leaves. When Ah-Neu protested that 
a cow could not climb a tree, the farmer subtracted eight dollars 
from his wage. August came, and the farmer told Ah-Neu to 
plant spinach on the roof. When Ah-Neu protested that spinach 
would not grow without mud and earth, the farmer subtracted 
another eight dollars from his wage. At the end of the year the 
farmer told Ah-Neu to make a rope out of cornhusks. When 
Ah-Neu admitted that it was impossible, the farmer told him 
that there was no wage left after the third subtraction. 


Ah-Go was furious when he heard the story. He also went to 
the farm as a helper. The farmer proposed the same terms. 

“Make it forty-eight dollars,” said Ah-Go. “If I turn down 
any work, subtract sixteen dollars from my wage and the same 
added to my account if you hinder my work.” 

The farmer agreed, since he thought that the outcome would 
be the same anyway. One day in May the farmer told Ah-Go to 
take the cow up in the willow tree. Ah-Go answered that he 
would. A short while later the farmer heard his wife calling him. 
When he came out to the field, he saw his wife trying to stop 
Ah-Go from beating the cow. 

“What are you doing?” said the farmer, seeing that his precious 
cow was being hurt. “Don’t make her climb the tree.” 

“Ah-ha!” said Ah-Go; “you’ve hindered my work. I should 
get sixteen extra dollars.” 

August came, and the farmer told Ah-Go to plant spinach on 
the roof. “Yes, sir,” said Ah-Go. After a short while the farmer 
heard Ah-Go breaking the tiles of the roof. 

“What are you doing?” shouted the farmer. 

“I am breaking the tiles so I can have mud to plant spinach.” 
Ah-Go looked very innocent. | 

“Get off my roof!” shouted the farmer. “You'll ruin the whole 
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house this way.” 

“Then you’ve hindered my work again. I'll get another 
sixteen dollars extra.” 

By the end of the year the farmer told Ah-Go to make a rope 
from the cornhusks. ‘““That’s easy,” said Ah-Go, “but I'll need a 
room with windows and doors all shut. If there is ever so little a 
breeze the cornhusks will not be ropes.” So he took enough food 
with him and retired to a room with the cornhusks. All he did was 
to eat and sleep. The next day the farmer asked him whether he 
had finished his work; he replied that he needed only a day more. 
The second and the third day the farmer came to ask him, and he 
gave the same answer. Finally the farmer became so irritated 
that he decided to open the door to investigate. As soon as the 
door was opened, Ah-Go jumped up and cried, “Now you've 
ruined all my hard work! I told you that the breeze would change 
the ropes back to cornhusks. Again you didn’t co-operate; you'll 
have to pay me another sixteen dollars.” 

When Ah-Go went home he gave half of his ninety-six dollars 
to his brother, and no one dared to trick hired help again. 

To end this chapter I shall relate only one more story of a 
farmer's hired help. The ending of the following story quite 
expresses the common resentment of the poor people. 

There was a farmer who noticed that one of his hired help 
had the habit of going into a nearby temple at lunch hours. One 
day he followed the helper to the temple and found the man pray- 
ing to the statue of a deity. The prayer was: 


Make it always night—never dawn! 

Make it always rain—never sun! 

Give me a serious illness, 

—but not a fatal one! 

Sweet noodles and delicious soup, 

—twelve months a year, no work, all fun! 
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The next day the farmer hid himself behind the statue and 
waited for the helper to come. The latter faithfully came to the 
deity and prayed as usual, but this time he heard the voice of 
the god speaking to him as follows: 


Never will it be dark—always light! 
Never will it be rain—always sun! 
Don't catch even a cold, 

—for it will kill you anon! 

Sweet noodles and delicious soup, 
—are not for you, you lazy bone! 


The poor helper ran out of the temple in alarm. When he finally 
came out under the sun, he wiped the cold sweat from his fore- 
head and mumbled to himself: 


I have always been told 

That the magistrate protects only the wealthy, 

That a dog bites only the poor and filthy; 

But now, even God is cold!— 

He will help only the man of property, 

But deny any delight to one in poverty! = 


THE GHOST OF THE BUCKHORN 


By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


S PUBLISHER of the Altoona Tribune, I had received 
during the years 1934-1935 many phone calls, messages 
from third parties, and unsigned or initialed letters from 

persons who claimed that while traveling late at night over the 
Buckhorn Road, which crosses the Allegheny Mountains between 
Ashville and Altoona, they would see a beautiful young girl, with 
a glowing cigarette in her mouth, standing in the middle of the 
road, beckoning for a ride. The motorists would stop and pick 
her up, and she would ask if they were going to Altoona; she 
would tell how she had been attending a church supper at Ash- 
ville and her party had gone off without her. She had tried to walk, 
hoping to pick up a ride, but this was the first chance. 

She would give an address on one of the side streets in 
Altoona’s West End. When the driver would slow down at the 
Twenty-Fourth Street intersection, at the entrance to Altoona, 
and look around, his passenger would have disappeared. Hastily 
driving to the address given—a dark, unlighted, run-down, little 
frame dwelling of the gay-nineties period—he would ring the bell 
and a frail, elderly lady would come to the door. He would tell 
how he had picked up the girl, how she had vanished among the 
trolley cars and late traffic when he slowed down for the inter- 
section, and how he had come to the address she had given in 
the chance she was already at home. The old lady would clap her 
hand to her eyes and scream, “Why, that was my daughter Gloria 
Ann, who was killed when the car she was riding in skidded off 
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the Buckhorn Road one icy night five years ago!” The motorist, 
not knowing what further to do, would apologize and withdraw. 
Then he would call the Altoona Tribune, always giving a number. 
that was unfindable or a vacant lot; or tell the story to the garage- 
man where he had his car serviced, asking him to phone the 
Tribune or Mirror in the morning; or, after he got home, would 
write without a return address, or sign initials or some name that 
produced only the notation “unknown at address given” or “left 
town,” when attempts were made at further contact. It was also 
odd, in the fully twenty-five instances, that the person who had 
the adventure claimed to be a traveler passing through Altoona. 


The central Pennsylvania newspapers gave the story the front 
page at first, but when it came in the second and third time, they 
wouldn’t touch it. Later the girl with the glowing cigarette was 
seen, late at night, but by the time the motorist had reached her, 
she had vanished. This would be reported by as many as five or 
six persons in a single night. 

One night a car stopped in front of the Tribune Building, 
and something like a big rag doll was lifted out and carried up 
to the editorial rooms and placed on a chair beside me, in the 
searching glare of the Klieg lights. “There is the ghost of the 
Buckhorn,” said the visitor. It was no beautiful girl, and the cig- 
arette had gone; there was only a skull false face, fitted on a 
triangle of boards wearing a woman’s old pink-and-white muslin 
dress, covered with mud and dust. A cap of some kind, pulled 
down, made up for the lack of hair. Under the arms were fastened 
leng ropes. Evidently practical jokers fastened these ropes through 
the forks of tall trees on either side of the highway and let the 
figure stand in the middle of the road, as automobiles approached; 
she would look like a living person in the shining of the oncoming 
headlights. Then as the car drew near, the jokers would pull the 
ropes and she would disappear among the thick branches above. 
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The drivers would stop, but not many felt like getting out; most 
of them resumed speed down the mountain to Altoona, eager to 
report what they had seen. One car, however, was too quick for 
the playboys, and ran her down, stopped, picked up the mess, and 
took her to the Altoona Tribune. “The Ghost of the Buckhorn,” 
labeled as “the only ghost in captivity,’ was exhibited for a week 
in the show window of the newspaper offices, after which the 
editor, J. Herbert Walker, a folklorist of ability, suggested I take 
her to my home for my antiques collection. 

This I did, and there she is today, just as she terrified or 
mystified so many motorists for so long on the dark, lonely 
Buckhorn road. I put a cigarette in the skeleton teeth, but when 
I am not looking some visitor takes it as a souvenir of “the only 
ghost in captivity.” 

It is odd how the story of the girl who disappears from the 
car developed into the ghost who was seen only to disappear. 
I have heard the story of the girl who vanishes from the car not 
only as happening in Pennsylvania but in New York (as given in 
the “Funnel Country” article in the New York FOLKLORE 
QuarTERLY, Winter, 1948) and also in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Connecticut. Whoever first launched the story may 
possibly have had such an adventure, which (to show the interest 
in uncanny things) was adopted by imaginative persons wholesale 
and can be adapted to almost any community where there are a 
lonely road, a busy intersection, a gloomy residential section, and 
a public eager to pin its faith to something from infinity. No 
doubt after the interest in the hitchhiking ghost began to lose 
adherents around Altoona it was revived by the more tangible 
ghost standing in the middle of the road. Let us hope that it is all 
not pure hoax, and that some shred of the ghostly remains in the 
most widely circulated story of the other world which has come 
out of the past ten years. It has been told until it finally has been 
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repeated to the writer of this article by Californians and Mexicans, 


who got it from letters, or newspaper articles, or during visits in 
the East. 


[Note: In various forms this tale has been a favorite since the days when the 
late Alexander Woollcott told it over the radio—and before. See Louis C. Jones, 
“Hitchhiking Ghosts in New York,” California Folklore Quarterly, Ill, 284 ff. 
(October, 1944). It is only in Pennsylvania, we believe, that the ghost has been 
captured, and we are delighted to have this account from the dean of the Keystone 
State’s folklorists.—Eprror] # 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNDERGROUND 
OF CATTARAUGUS 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HEN the last century was drawing to a close, there 

were some persons still so canny that they refused 

to drive their horses from Versailles to Gowanda 

along the high-bank roads that ran all too close to the chasm of 

the Cattaraugus. There was a ringing sound underground in 

certain spots when the horses’ hoofs came clomping down, and 

the roll of wagon wheels made a rumble far beneath. It was as if 

there were a gigantic cavern down under, and who could tell when 
the earth’s crust might break through? 

When Captain Chapman of Versailles was consulted about 

this eerie circumstance, he merely smiled and smoked his pipe. 

The Captain, who knew everything about land and sea, because of 
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some unexplained event, had taken to a small hamlet far inland. 
What he did for a living nobody knew, but it was rumored that 
with Pettit, the village apothecary, he operated an underground 
railway for the smuggling of slaves to freedom in Canada. It was 
said that he took them down the creek to Irving and sent them 
at night in his own ships across Lake Erie. 

To get to the mouth of the Cattaraugus one had to pass 
through the Seneca Indian reservation, and some of the Indians 
were quite fond of the Captain as well as of mysteries. In fact, 
about the time of the Civil War the Captain and his Seneca 
friends were believed to know much about caves and under- 
ground rumblings. When the curious asked about rumbles and 
galloping carriages, the Captain would answer only by a smile and 
some thoughtful puffs on his great brier. “Har!” he would 
exclaim; “‘Har, I want to know!” 

“But the bell tolls down underground on the road to Irving,” 
the people would say. 

“Har!” the Captain would reply. “Do tell!” 

And so it was that caverns rumbled on and bells tolled on dark 
nights, and no man could tell why, until .. . But that is the story 
that I looked into many years ago. 

The hole of the bell, I learned, was on the old Mose Stevenson 
farm, and the hole had been the beginning of a well suddenly 
abandoned. Yes, I could see it if I wished—and I did wish. Guy 
Miller, an elderly and provoking Tuscarora, was my guide. 

As we looked at the hole in the ground he said, “I'll tell you 
if you ain’t afraid.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Well, this property belongs to Ruth Stevenson, stepdaughter 
of Red Jacket. He’s dead. She wanted a well, ’stead of a spring, 
and so along came a fellow named Two Guns—used to pull 
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stumps. He’s dead too. And he said, ‘I can dig you a well.’ Believe 
that?” 

“Never mind; go ahead.” 

“Well, this fellow Two Guns, he’s got relations here...” 

“Yes, I know, and some are dead.” 

“That's right; now you beginning to understand. Humph! 
Well, this fellow Two Guns takes a peach limb—crotch—and he 
walks around and finds this spot and the end of the branch dipped 
right down. Warn’t no hole then.” 

“Of course not.” 

“He, this fellow, gets me and two boys and a fellow named 
Lay. They was agoin’ to dig. He...” 

“Yes, I know; Lay’s dead.” 

“No, Lay’s ‘live. Anyway, Two Guns he borrows tools at the 
Mission House; Dr. Wright, he’s dead.” 

“I know, 1 know; but what about the well?” 


“Chisnah! You interrupt. Well, they’s all start digging and go 
down fourteen feet and make a big hole and throw the dirt all 
around the top. Lay, he’s down in with a pail and a shovel. By 
and by he hits something and it’s hollow and rings. It’s a stone— 
flat, big. It’s hard. Can’t go no farther; and Lay, he wants to quit. 
Two Guns says, ‘no, got ’a keep on.’ Ask Minnie; she knows I am 
telling the truth, and Minnie, she’s ’live.” 

“Yes, go on; I believe you.” 


“They scraped and they scooped and made the hole bigger, 
and there, sure enough, was a flat stone with a ring at one end. 
Underneath was more stones that looked laid up, jus’ like well. 
So they hitched Harrison Half-Town’s horse on a rope and pulled 
the stone up, by the ring. Harrison, he...” 

“Yes, I know; he’s dead.” 

“Naw! Harrison’s, he’s ‘live yet. Anyway, they pulled up the 
slab and look at it—big hole, way down—it’s awful dark.” 
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“What did they see?” 

“It looks like it, a long iron stairway, deep, and white stones 
in the well—’way down. Can’t see the end of it—stairs.” 

“Did it go down as far as the level of the creek?” 

“That's what nobody couldn’t find out. Jus’ as they looked, 
a bell began to toll, ring, ring, jus’ like Big Church—not Baptist 
Church—Big Church. Tolls, like somebody, he’s dead.” 

“Was anybody dead?” 

“No, you don’t understand. Like it, I said. The boy, he’s 
scared and back up the horse and the slab fell down tight with a 
bang that made thunder all over reservation—Irving too. Thun- 
der. It’s getting nighttimes now and jus’ then Captain Chapman— 
lie’s dead now—Captain Chapman came along with surrey and 
curtains down. Nobody can’t see what he’s drawing inside.” 

“What was he drawing?” 

“Nobody ever knows for sure. He jus’ say, ‘Hey, you fellows; 
what are you doing up there to make it thunder?’ ”’ 

“What did you replv?” 

“We jus’ laugh and say, ‘Haih, Captain! Where you going 
this evening?’ 

“Just then we heard inside carriage, seems like somebody’s 
he’s praying and said, ‘O Lord, oh Lord, we’s on the way to glory. 
Hallelujah!’ Jus’ like Methodists.” 

“Were there Methodists inside?”’ 

“Nobody, he knows what is inside, and the Captain says, ‘Boys, 
you didn’t hear anything but the thunder,’ and with that he says 
again, ‘You scamper home and lose your memories.’ Sounds kind 
of crazy. We scamper—me, Lay, and Two Guns.” 


‘What became of Captain Chapman?” 


“He jus’ disappear. We look down the road and—no dust, no 
wagon even. Lay, he said, “They’s gone down the well; I heard the 
lid drop down.’”’ 
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“Horses and all?” 

“And buggy, too; all disappear, and hole fall into itself, 
schrush, and fill halfway up again.” 

“Did they ever find the Captain?” 

Oh, sure. He was at his house in Versailles and they saw him 
at E. and M. E. Brown’s store next day, smoking his pipe and jus’ 
grinning. Ever since that time the bell ring when he takes black 
men to the lake. Tolls, jus’ like funeral. When bad things going 
to happen we hear it again—clear to Versailles.” 

That was the story as I heard it up and down the Versailles- 
Gowanda road in 1897, and six years later I checked it again. 
I even learned that William Clement Bryant, the learned presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Historical Society, had investigated sometime 
in the late seventies of the last century, but had failed to find the 
slab of stone for the simple reason that the quicksand kept caving 
into the excavation, but reservation folklore had it that he was 
frightened because he heard the bell toll “like a funeral at the 
Big Church, and that he thought his time had come,” and so gave 
up the exploration. 


In 1907 with Everett R. Burmaster, a local antiquarian, I tried 
to explore the hole of the bell and stairway. We dug deep and 
found that the well walls simply collapsed, half burying one of 
the diggers. We heard no bell and found no stairway, nor even the 
slab with a ring. Mrs. Miller! thought that the bell had fallen 
down and that the stairway had rusted away. Yet, she admitted 
she sometimes heard the bell. ““Mus’ be,” she explained, “a stone 


falls down and hits the bell; but maybe it’s ghos’. 


dead”—and so is Guy. And, further, let me say, spots along the 
Gowanda road still return a hollow sound, but there is no Cap- 
tain Chapman now to smile and smoke when an explanation is 
asked. 


For the sake of the record may I add, “Mrs. Miller, she’s — 
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The mystery lingers unexplained. 


1 Aurelia Jones Miller was the great-granddaughter of the celebrated Horatio 
Jones, the Indian captive. She was an able informant and related many Seneca 
folktales that I subsequently published in Seneca Myths and Folk Tales, a Buffalo 
Historical Society publication, 1923. 

The term “he is dead” as used by Guy Miller (he’s dead) is a literal inter- 
pretation of the suffix always placed after the name of a deceased person by the 
Senecas. The term is “ga-onh” and is used to distinguish a deceased person from 
one now living. It is deemed improper not to use this expression. # 


THE JUMPING BASS 
OF OAK ORCHARD CREEK 


By HELEN E. ALLEN 


IME was when the jumping black bass of Oak Orchard 

Creek had tongues awagging over a wide area of western 

New York and even in more distant places. Many a hot 
argument took place between those who had seen the fish in action 
and people who did not believe their tales. But as the old-timers 
pass away and new families move into the community a new 
generation is arising which is woefully ignorant of the whole 
affair. Therefore when it appeared that old age was at last about 
to overtake the smith of Two Bridges, who was the central figure 
in these episodes, it seemed like a duty to posterity to hear again 
from his lips the true account of the antics of the jumping bass 
and record it in the annals of history. 


It all began one lovely summer evening when John Podgers. 
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after a busy day at his anvil and forge, was enjoying a ride in his 
little canopy-topped steamboat. His cousin, whose name was also 
John Podgers but who was better known as Jim’s John, was as 
usual running the engine. As frequently happened they had 
aboard some passengers from the nearby summer resort, Oak 
Orchard-on-the-Lake. These two couples had come to The Inn 
for a complete rest. An evening boat ride seemed like a peaceful 
way to bring to a close a quiet day. They had brought mandolins 
and banjos with them and languorously played and sang as they 
rode along. John said that the music sounded beautiful there on 
the water, and joy and contentment were complete as the boat 
glided smoothly along the tranquil stream and the evening breeze, 
soft as velvet, caressed their cheeks. 


Suddenly the nocturnal harmony was shattered by a woman's 
scream and the clatter of mandolins dropped to the bottom of 
the boat! John looked around to see what had happened. The 
two ladies were crouched up on the seat. A big black bass was 
flopping about with the mandolins in the bottom of the boat. 
The ladies were moaning with terror but the men were too 
excited to notice. 

“Will that fish jump out?” asked one. 

“Well,” John said, “he jumped in so I guess he'll jump out 
again if he feels like it.” 

At that the man made a lunge and grabbed it with both hands. 

“I brought along fifty dollars’ worth of fishing tackle and 
have been fishing for a week without getting a bite,” he said. 
“This fish is not getting away!” 

The ladies wanted to go ashore, but their husbands insisted 
that John take them up the creek again. The bass kept jumping 
and soon six big ones had landed in the boat. By this time the 
Wives were in hysterics, so the men had to take them in. 

One of the men found a pail in which to carry the fish and 
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said to John, “Come up to the hotel with us, for no one will 
believe us when we tell this fish story.” 

At The Inn every one admired the bass. They weighed them 
and found that the six totaled eighteen pounds. But no one would 
believe that they had jumped into the steamboat. So John was 
engaged to take a bunch of men on a fishing expedition the next 
evening. 

A jeering crowd of men boarded the boat and rode up and 
down the creek for a time without anything happening. But when 
it grew dark enough for the steamer’s headlight to shine clearly 
out over the water, the bass started jumping and several landed 
in the boat. John chuckled to himself as the jeers changed to 
cheers, and when they went ashore each man tried to outdo the 
others in the tales he told of the leaping fish. 

After that John and his steamboat were in great demand. 
Guests at the summer hotels, cottagers, neighbors, and people 
from nearby towns were out nearly every night. Usually the black 
bass were accommodating and put on a good show, besides pro- 
viding many a delicious fish dinner, but sometimes there was great 
disappointment as friends or relatives were brought from a dis- 
tance to see the piscatorial spectacle and nary a fish showed up. 

One evening the Presbyterian minister was in the boat when 
a fish landed on the canopy top, flopped about for a minute, and 
then slid off the other side. When they went ashore the Reverend 
told his friends that now the bass had taken to jumping right 
over the boat. 

A gentleman from the summer colony hired a fishing boat 
once and hitched it behind the steamer. Quite a crowd was out 
that night and John said that the black bass were in great jumping 
form. Every time one landed in either boat the men would yell, 
and there was great excitement to see which one would get the 
bigger catch. The steamboat won out and both together had fifty- 
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two fish. A bushel basket would not hold them all. Of course, only 
a small proportion of the bass that jumped landed in the boats. 
John said that from his position in the bow, looking down the 
beam of the headlight, the fish were breaking water so fast that 
night that it looked as if the creek was boiling. It was a fantastic 
sight: the bubbling water, the many fish jumping just above the 
surface, and many more that leaped high and then came hori- 
zontally for a few feet, straight toward the light, with wet glisten- 
ing bodies, fins and tails wiggling as if swimming through the 
air, and then dropped back into the water or into the boats. 

The jumping bass of Oak Orchard Creek were the chief 
topic of conversation in this section for a while and their fame 
spread far and wide. This was one of the times when the building 
of a railroad from Batavia to Oak Orchard Harbor was being 
seriously considered. A Batavia newspaper derisively pointed 
out that it would be dangerous to build the railroad along the 
creek bank as the company had planned to do, for these precocious 
fish would probably jump through the train windows and injure 
the passengers. 

A lawyer among the cottage crowd wondered if catching fish 
in this way might be breaking some game law. But another lawyer 
said to John: 

“Don’t worry about the law. You have a right to run your 
boat up and down the creek; and if those fool fish want to jump 
aboard, that’s their lookout.” 

The incident that the old smith retold with the most relish 
occurred late in the summer. A gentleman from New York City 
was among the group aboard the steamer one evening and was 
greatly entertained by the leaping bass. He asked if he could 
engage John to take him out a week or so later. 

“They will put me in a lunatic asylum if I go back to the city 
and tell this yarn,” he said. “I must have a witness to bear me out.” 
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One evening a short time later, John received word to come to 
Point Breeze to pick up this man. He was accompanied by a very 
disgusted, large, elderly gentleman whom he introduced as his 
brother. 

“Of all the crazy ideas,” the older man sputtered as he came 
aboard, “dragging a busy man ‘way out here from New York City 
to see a fish jump into a boat. I never in all my life heard such 
nonsense! Where shall I sit?” he continued, “I wouldn’t want to 
interfere with any fish that wishes to come aboard.” 

“Sit where you please,” John said. ‘The fish won’t mind.” 

The brother sat down near the engine and watched Jim’s John. 

“These flying fish ever jump down the smoke stack and kick. 
the fire out?” he asked sarcastically. 

“Well, not yet,” replied Jim’s John. 

The man who had engaged the boat was rather nervous. 
Having been blistered by his brother’s wrath, he was very anxious 
for a lot of fish to jump aboard. But as he looked out over the 
smooth, shining surface of the water there was not even a ripple 
to indicate the presence of any fish. 

The older brother took out his meerschaum pipe, caressed it 
fondly, and lighted up. It was a pleasant evening for a boat ride; 
a good smoke mellowed his mood, and presently he forgot about 
the fish and began to enjoy himself. 


Suddenly there was a bellow of rage, a wild scrambling about, 
and a roar of laughter. A big bass had jumped right past the 
older man’s head, showering him with water and knocking his 
pipe out of his mouth. The fish and the pipe were slithering about 
in the bottom of the boat while he was lunging around trying to 
rescue his precious meerschaum. His brother was laughing so hard 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. 


After he had regained his pipe and composure he was as 
enthusiastic as his younger brother about the sport, and they kept 
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John running the boat up and down the creek for several hours. 
Once they started, the fish jumped fast and furiously that night 
and the brothers got quite a haul. 

That was about the end of the season. The next year the black 
bass of Oak Orchard Creek appeared to be more sophisticated 
and scarcely noticed the steamboat’s headlight. # 


“LEMONADE,” A CHILDREN’S GAME 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By DAN G. HOFFMAN 


EMONADE?” is the name given by New York children to 

a game that combines the essential features of ‘““Tag’’ with 

those of “Charade.” I saw this game played by a group of 
up to sixteen children, aged five to fourteen, both boys and girls, 
in front of a tenement at 965-967 Amsterdam Avenue. 

The players are divided into two teams, which face each 
other along two lines on the sidewalk. All the members of one 
team act out a charade in pantomime. Members of the opposite 
side have to guess what the pantomime represents. If they guess it 
correctly, the first team shouts “YES!” in unison, and turns about 
to run. The second team pursues and tries to tag the opponents 
before they have retreated beyond the second square of the side- 
walk. 

If the guessers cannot figure out what the actions represent, 
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the actors may go through their routine again. At each wrong 
guess the actors’ team shouts “NO!” in unison. 

The teams alternate between acting and guessing. Before each 
act, the team concerned forms a circle several paces behind its 
own line and plans its pantomime. This is just like a football 
huddle. Generally, one member of each team is the “brains,” 
figuring out the plays. 

The pantomimes are quite involved, sometimes entailing five 
or six separate motions. The leader of the team calls the signals, 
so to speak, to indicate each phase of the act. These signals are 
never more than ejaculations, such as “Now!” or “Oh, oh!” Most 
of the pantomimes are imitations of adult activities. In one the 
actions were as follows: 

1. Pretend to hold something in the left hand, while hammer- 
ing at it with the right. 

2. Hold imaginary object in both hands, look at it, and shake 
head affirmatively. 

3. Rotary motion of hands. 

4. Extend at arms’ length, as though holding out an object. 

This was guessed right away: “You're a shoemaker fixin’ a pair 
of shoes, an’ ya wrap ‘em up an’ give ’em to the lady!” 

There was no attempt made to keep the number of players 
even on each side. One little girl fell down and ran off crying, 
unnoticed. Sometimes a player would drop out for one round and 
then rejoin the group. The children shouted their guesses with a 
great deal of force, but were not humiliated if their guesses were 
wrong. The group observed discipline only in a general way; often 
the boys would sneak up to the opposite team’s huddle, not to 
listen in but to tease the girls. 


These children appeared to be of Irish extraction. They were 


playing before a tenement occupied by Puerto Rican families; 
although there were several Puerto Rican children (aged five to 
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eight) playing about the stoop, they did not attempt to join the 
game of Lemonade. Thus the division made in the children’s play 
was ethnic rather than by age group. 

The parent of two of the players didn’t know what the game 
was called, although he said his daughters played it all the time. 
I got the information from the leader of one of the teams, a girl 
of about fourteen. # 


“KING TAMANY,’ A SONG 


By THOMAS P. HAVILAND 


HERE runs a legend that the great sachem of the Dela- 

wares, Tammany, on occasion was confronted by the evil 

one, who wished a share in his rule. Rebuffed in this, and 
in an attempt at infiltration, the evil one then fought and 
wrestled with the chief for many moons, whole forests being 
trampled into prairie ground until the doughty chieftain, securing 
just the hold he wished, was about to crush his adversary at last to 
earth. The latter, however, managed to struggle free and escaped 
to Manhattan, where he has since lived, to the obvious disadvan- 
tage of that place. 

Some say Tammany’s wigwam stood where the towers of 
Princeton University now rise. Others have it that he was the first 
Indian to welcome William Penn, and a participant in the famous 
treaty. However it may be, a ballad in manuscript in the Du 
Simitiére Scrap’ volume, in a hand unidentifiable, testifies to 
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the friendly esteem in which a generation close to a hundred years 
later held the chief whose name was to be conferred for greatness 


upon certain of his successors. The ballad, occupying page 106, 
bears no title. 


Of Andrew of Patrick of David and George? 
What mighty atchievements we hear 

Whilst no one relates King Tamany’s Feats 
Altho more Heroick by far, my Brave Boys 


These Hero’s fought as fancy inspired 

As by their own Story’s we find 

Whilst Tamany he sought only to free 

From cruel oppression Mankind, my Brave Boys 


When our Country was young and our Numbers were few 
To our Fathers his friendship was shewn 

For he e’er would oppose whom he took for their Foes 
And made their misfortunes his own—my brave Boys 


At length being old and worn out with years 
Having filled up his Measure of Fame 

His Wig Wam he fired and nobly expired 

And flew to the Skies in a flame my Brave Boys 


1 Of the Library Company of Philadelphia, now in possession of the Phila- 
delphia Public Library, and used with their kind permission. 


2 Reference is to the redoubtable saints of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
England respectively. # 
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FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By DOROTHY MILLS HOWARD call 


OLKLORISTS argue among themselves about whether 

or not folklore has a place in the public-school program, 

and their argument always comes back to the original 
question without which folklore societies could not exist: ‘““What 
is folklore?’” Meanwhile educators, mumbling answers in their 
various catechisms, chant: “Study the child.” “Begin with the 
child where he is.” “Children learn by doing.” “Child growth 
and development.” “Reading readiness.” “Core program.” And 
on and on. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate by concrete 
example that folklore has a justifiable place in the schools, not as 
a separate subject, or for the purpose of making folklorists of 
children, or as an academic, book exercise but as an integral part 
of a co-ordinated program for child growth and development 
where children become aware of the folklore process, what it is, 
and how it operates in their own lives and in their community. 
If this purpose is fulfilled, the educators’ catechism answers will 
stand, proved. 

This discussion will be geographically limited to folklore in 
the schools of Maryland, mostly western Maryland, and in one 
school in northern New Jersey. Western Maryland is a sparsely 
settled, mountainous, semi-industrial, old mining area where a 
few old women still spin and weave and a few old men still carve 
wood by a method probably handed down from sixteenth-century 
England, where tall tales and folk dancing as of old still abound 
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in hill communities, and old songs can be heard for the asking 
The children bring to school the folk speech and beliefs of 
English, Welsh, Irish, and German ancestors, most of whom came 
to the section seventy to one hundred years ago. The children 
have learned by inference to be ashamed of that folk heritage, so 
they are silent about it. And they are silently proud and inde- 
pendent in spirit about the self-sufficient, thrifty homes from 
which they come. The school in northern New Jersey is in an 
industrial section of the largest city area on the Atlantic seaboard. 
‘The children come from homes of various language and race 
backgrounds. They have learned to be ashamed of their foreign 
backgrounds, so they are silent about the language, beliefs, and 
customs of their homes, and they are loudly defensive about their 
poverty and expect to do something to change that. 

The use of folklore in schools depends on teachers, and teach- 
ers have their beginnings in teachers’ colleges. One such college in 
western Maryland has taken a lead by introducing an English 
course in folklore and an education course in children’s literature 
which emphasizes folklore subject matter as well as ways of using 
it in elementary and junior high schools. The proof of this folk- 
fore pudding can be found in the work of the graduates and 
student teachers of that college as they are now going into the 
public-school classrooms of Maryland. That work will now be 
described, along with the work of one New Jersey teacher. 

“Reading readiness,” or more properly ‘“‘book readiness,” is 
the first-grade teacher’s big problem, though the problem really 
begins in the cradle with the child’s first literary experiences 
when the mother croons and touches the baby’s toes as she says: 


This little pig say I gonna steal some wheat, 
And this little pig say whe’ ye gonna git it... 


Next, the mother, taking the child’s hands to direct his gestures, 
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changes the subject from his own body to the people he knows, 
and says: 


These are grandfather’s spectacles, 
This is grandmother’s cap, 

This is the way she folds her hands 
And puts them in her lap. 


Later the baby learns to pat his hands as the mother says “pat a 
cake,” and still later he learns to say “pat a cake” for himself as 
he keeps time with his hands. This is the first dramatic play in 
which he co-ordinates his own voice with the rhythmic move- 
ments of other parts of his body. Finally he learns: 


This is the church, This is father’s hayrake, 
This is the steeple. or This is mother’s table, 
Open the door This is sister’s looking glass, 


And out come the people. And this is baby’s cradle. 


This formula entails co-ordination of fingers (small muscles) and 
fingers with voice. 


When, at length, the child comes to school, he continues his 
nursery education for himself on the playground in simple rope- 
skipping and ball-bouncing activities. As he hops over the slowly 
cradled rope, he chants: 


Blue bell, cockle shell, 
Evy, ivy, over. 


Later he learns to skip the turning rope and eventually learns to 
run under the turning rope without skipping it, while his play- 
mates say: 


Blue bell, cockle shell, 
Evy, ivy, under. 


Ball-bouncing play, as well as rope skipping, requires the 
participation of the whole body.’ The first exercises the child sets 
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for himself are simple bounce-and-catch movements. Later he 
adds intricate acrobatic stunts. He first bounces the ball and 
catches it while he says: 


Hello, Bill. 
Where are you going, Bill? .. . 


In his rope-skipping and ball-bouncing activities the child is 
developing his larger muscles and putting all his movements 
together, including eye-and-ear reactions, into a kind of orches- 
trated rhythmic pattern like that described by Mary Austin in her 
analysis of the rhythmic life of American Indians.’ 

At this point the teacher enters the child’s life. When she 
obeys her catechism and begins with the child where he is, she 
allows the skipping rope and the bouncing ball in the classroom, 
and she employs his own playground techniques of expression. 
She can, if she chooses, lead him from his playground jingles into 
teal joy in poetry in books. 

If the child has had no experience with nursery literature— 
as is many times the case nowadays, since the cradle has been sup- 
planted by the playpen and the mother who works in a factory 
has been supplanted by a baby-sitter or a day nursery—then a 
good book of traditional nursery jingles may well be his first book 
of poetry, poetry which he learns sensuously by hopping through 
“Jack be nimble” or by clowning through “There was a crooked 
man.” 

Children’s rhyme chanting is no academic activity. The rhyme 
is expressed and the whole body participates in that expression. 
When teachers observe that fact and employ it in poetry 
lessons in school, then poetry is no longer a hated memory 
assignment. The child’s whole body learns or fails to learn the 
difference between quantitative and qualitative verse. He learns 
poetry not from the eyes up but from the toes up, beginning with 
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the little pig who went to market. With the teacher's help, rhyme 
chanting on the playground can lead to simple choral-reading 
activities in the classroom; thus the child’s own mode of express- 
ing verses outside of books is applied to learning poems in books. 

Folklore has been used successfully by Maryland and New 
Jersey teachers not only as an approach to poetry study but also 
as the basis of composition work from the first grade through 
the junior high school. In the first three grades the composition 
is largely limited to oral work, though sometimes the teacher 
prints on the blackboard the stories the children tell. In the 
fourth grade, however, children can write their own stories and 
expositions. Such written compositions can form classroom folk- 
lore archives of play customs, community beliefs, tales the old 
folks tell. In Linthicum Heights, Maryland,’ one embryonic 
archive contains the following composition about a counting-out 
custom, written by a fourth-grade boy: 


One boy squats down and makes a bowl with his arms, holding them 
out in front of him with his hands clasped. Then the other boys each 
put one foot in the bowl or circle made by the first boy’s arms. Who- 
ever moves foot, arm or talks first is “It.” 


One New Jersey child whose mother and father came from 
Greece wrote: 


I asked my mother what is the noise when it rains—that very loud 
noise? She told me a story. She said that way up in the heavens there 
is a big steep hill and on one side there lives a big man. On the 
other side there lives a little man. The big man always likes to fight 
so one day he fills up a barrel of water. The little man on the other 
side fills up a barrel of water too. When they are both ready, they 
roll the barrels down the hill and when they meet they crash. That is 
the thunder. When they crash, all the water falls out. That is the 
rain. 

I liked the story so much when I was little and silly that I asked 
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my mother to tell it over and over again. Everytime she told it I began 
to understand that the story is not true. 


Another New Jersey child wrote a story that began, “One day 
my uncle was telling my mother and father about old times. “This 
is true,’ he said. In Rome a big statue was being built and the 
emperor of Rome passed a law...” 

‘‘Near the Waters of Spain” was the title of another story that 
a New Jersey child heard from a neighbor woman who was born 
in Spain. Still another child wrote: “‘Jisgogo was the chief of the 
Osage tribe. He was my great grandfather. He lived in a hut. His 
wife and baby lived with him. One night Jisgogo had returned 
trom hunting. He had no arrows and his eyes were hurt from the 

Folklore can be used as the beginning step in creative writing, 
both poetry and prose. The custom of keeping autograph albums 
begins somewhere around the fourth grade and continues through 
the seventh or eighth grade. A teacher can use album rhymes as 
the beginning of verse and poetry writing. First she helps her 
pupils analyze the rhythm and rhyme patterns of the verses in 
their albums. Then by group-composition technique, the teacher 
writes on the blackboard the lines suggested by individual mem- 
bers of the class; the lines must fit into a rhythmic and rhyme 
pattern and the jingle must have unity of thought. Thus a group 
verse is made. Next, children make their own rhymes to fit their 
own sentiments. The following verse was written by a seventh- 
grade boy in New Jersey for the album of a particular girl: 


If you can’t go to Hollywood, 
You don’t have to cry. 


Clark Gable is good looking, 
But so am I. 


Such an approach to verse writing seldom begets the technically 
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poor and stupidly meaningless doggerel that so often comes from 
classrooms and is called “creative” poetry. The New Jersey boy’s 
verse is not lofty poetry, but it is honest and it is real. 

The mood of the tall tale is particularly popular with junior 
high school children. From tall tales in books they naturally go to 
tall tales they have heard—the stories of Meshack Browning, the 
mighty hunter of western Maryland, or of Pappy Skidmore, the 
Maryland miner who went to Colorado bear hunting. Or they 
can go from book tales to their own creative tall tales written for 
the amusement of their classmates. One original tall tale, written 
by a New Jersey child, began: 


My father’s aunt had a chicken which had a monkey’s head, a lion’s 
tail and a chicken’s body. One day we found the chicken or lion or 
monkey or whatever you want to call it lying on top of the eggs. We 
did not know what kind of eggs they were. . . . We did not know 
whether the eggs were full of chickens, lions, or monkeys. And we 
were very impatient about it. . .. 


The fable is another type of folk story found in books which 
appeals to junior high school children and which leads them to 
make their own stories to fit their own experiences. A New Jersey 
boy wrote: 


One day a big brute walked up to a little brute and said, “Give me 
a piece of that candy before I give you a good kick in the pants.” 
The little brute said, “No” . .. and the little brute started to cry. 
The next day... a piece of iron... in his pants. . . . The big brute 
cried and the little brute went home laughing. 

Moral—It is not wise to kick somebody in the pants even if you 
are a big brute. 


Social studies “units” or “core’’ programs that ignore folklore 
are sterile academic exercises, for the history of any group of 
people includes folk arts, beliefs, customs, music, dance, and 
literature. In one Maryland classroom ‘ a sixth-grade class study- 
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ing the westward movement in the United States has started a 
permanent folk museum. The students have made looms and 
have woven rugs. They have made a play in which folk dancing, 
folk music, beliefs, customs, and storytelling all have a part. Some 
of the material for the play came from books and some of it from 
original research in their own families and in the community. 


Thus far this discourse has related examples of four ways to 
use folklore in schools: as introduction to poetry; as material for 
written composition work leading to classroom folklore archives; 
as a beginning step in creative writing; and, fourth, as vital 
material for social studies. 

Successful and valid use of folklore in schools depends on 
teachers who know what folklore is (or, at least, who know almost 
as much as the arguing folklorists), and who know how to teach 
children. Those knowledges and skills are the responsibility of 
the teachers’ colleges. The State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland, through the course in folklore and the course in chil- 
dren’s literature, is attempting to give young teachers preparation 
for using folklore successfully and validly. Students in those two 
courses are building a college folk museum with a student curator; 
records of local lore are being made for the folklore archives of 
the Library of Congress as well as for the college archives; 
students are compiling, for the college archives, manuscript col- 
lections of Maryland lore; picture files are being built, including 
photographs and pen drawings of fences, stiles, buildings, mail- 
boxes, tombstones, ingenious handmade locks, mine timber con- 
struction, and so on; students have organized a folk-dance club 
with student callers and student string band, for the purpose of 
learning and studying the dances of their own area as well as 
dances from other sections of the country; field trips are made 
to study lore at first hand. 

In the education course in children’s literature students are 
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collecting and studying children’s play rhymes and formulas; 
they are learning to select folklore suitable for definite classroom 
situations and appropriate for specific age groups; they are learn- 
ing how to plan with children certain activities that sensibly 
include folklore—stage dramatizations, puppet and marionette 
plays based on stories of local folklore characters as well as on 
stories of book characters. Emphasis is given to folklore in story- 
telling and reading, to choral-reading techniques, and to simple 
bookbinding methods so that student teachers can help children 
make their own books of folklore. 

The program described in these pages is an infant program, 
growing. Outsiders should not come visiting and expect to find 
every Maryland classroom a cluttered museum and every Mary- 
land school child play-acting at being Paul Bunyan. Nor should 
the reader wrongly infer that folklore is a romantic cure for all 
poor teachers’ headaches. 

By implication this article has attempted to say that folklore 
is a process rather than a product, a process of education which 
served mankind for a long time before he stocked his school with 
books. This leads the discussion, at long last, back to the arguing 
folklorists and to their original question. Let the argument 
resume! Let the educators recite their catechisms! Let the class- 
room teacher daily face forty or fifty squirming little folklorists 
who write their compositions either in the classroom or on the 
lavatory wall! 
Dorothy Mills Howard, “Rhythms of Ball-Bouncing and Ball-Bouncing 
Rhymes,” Journal of American Folklore, April-June, 1949, p. 167. 

2 Mary Austin, The American Rhythm (New York, 1930), p. 37. 

3 Ruth Howard is the teacher. She says she finds good opportunity to teach 


spelling, writing, capitalization, and sentence clarity in folklore compositions, and 
the children “love to write them.” 


4 Laboratory School, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. Supervising 
teacher, Angela Brady; student teacher, Peggy Carter. 


COMMUNITY FOLK FESTIVAL 
OF THE TRIPLE CITIES 


By EDITH E. CUTTING 


T’S four years old now, this Community Folk Festival of the 

Triple Cities, and growing as a healthy youngster should. 

Started with the avowed purpose “to promote appreciation 
of the various cultural and religious backgrounds offered to this 
community by its social and national groups,” the festival has 
outgrown both its first sponsorship and the building where it 
was first held. It is now an independent community activity in 
which individuals and organizations from Binghamton, Endicott, 
and Johnson City—in fact, from all over Broome County— 
co-operate. Last year, 1949, an estimated eight thousand guests 
attended the exhibits and programs on October | and 2. 

Just what is this festival? It’s dancing; it’s singing; it’s cooking 
and craftwork; it’s generous sharing of pride and _ tradition. 
Actually it is a drawing out and a drawing together of what was 
already here. The Ukranians were dancing; the Negroes were 
singing; the Germans were carving wood; but the festival has 
provided a chance for everyone else to see and begin to under- 
stand the things that mean so much to each group. Foods, crafts, 
music, dances, beliefs—the festival is an impressive and inspiring 
presentation of the cultures of the Triple Cities. 

The huge gymnasium of the New York Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences at Binghamton was lined with tables. Across 
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the end wall was the legend: ‘““The source of all learning is the 
knowledge of God. Exalted be His glory.” Beneath this were the 
religious exhibits, with different church groups presenting their 
holy days: Christmas, Thanksgiving, Feast of Ridvan, The Pass- 
over, Restoration of the Gospel, Holy Friday, Sacrifice Holiday. 
On each side of the hall were national booths, over twenty of 
them. At most of these were people in traditional costume— 
Welsh ladies in black with high-crowned hats, Dutch boys wearing 
wooden shoes, Lithuanian girls with wreaths of ruta in their hair. 
Old World treasures were side by side with those from Latin 
America and early or rural United States. Several displays were 
active, with such things as weaving being demonstrated. Others 
included crystal and pottery, musical instruments, batik, needle- 
work, woodwork, metalwork, beadwork, costumes, rugs, jewelry. 
Most of the articles lent for the exhibit were irreplaceable; many 
of them, heirlooms. 


These exhibits were open to all school children of the area 
on Saturday afternoon and to adults in the evening. During the 
evening, also, a program of folk dances was presented. Such varied 
dances as the Palestinian “Hora,” the Greek “Sirto,” a cakewalk 
of the Gay Nineties, and the dances of a Ukranian wedding were 
presented, with every participant in authentic costume. 

Sunday afternoon the exhibits were again open. That day the 
program was one of vocal music presented by church choirs, a 
quartet, and an a cappella group. Most of the selections were 
religious, including such well-known pieces as “Ave Maria,” “Go 
Down, Moses,” “The Lord’s Prayer,” and “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

The Market Place was open both Saturday and Sunday. A 
whole room was set aside with a booth for each national group 
that wished to participate—over a dozen. Here were foods, salads 
and meats and especially pastries, made by traditional recipes— 
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Armenian paklava and Ukranian walnut torte, Dutch bitter- 
koekjes and Polish kolacky, Russian tea balls and British maids 
of honor. You could buy two or three to eat there with tea or 
coffee, or a dozen to take home to your family. If you had will 
power enough, of course, you could just look, for the shapes of 
many of the pastries were delightful in themselves. Besides food, 
the Market Place offered boutonnieres and small corsages 
arranged by the Garden Club, and jewelry made by American 
Indians. 

It all started in 1945 with Mrs. Frederick Lee, executive 
secretary of the American Civic Association. Impressed with 
programs in other American cities such as Milwaukee and Phila- 
delphia, she decided that Binghamton offered equal opportunities 
for cultural interchange. The American Civic Association, how- 
ever, had no facilities for such a program. Mrs. Lee’s next step 
was to discuss the possibilities with Mrs. Frances Jones, executive 
secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Binghamton, Joint group meetings 
were followed by the election of a chairman, and committees 
began work. The first festival was sponsored by these two organiza- 
tions and held in the Y.W.C.A. building on a Monday. That 
was not a large beginning. Space was set aside for exhibits from 
different national groups, and anyone interested brought what- 
ever he wished for display. In the evening there was folk dancing 
and singing. 

So successful was this beginning, however, that plans were 
soon under way for the next year. At the second year’s festival the 
exhibits were so extensive, the requests for a part in the program 
so numerous, and the Y.W.C.A. so crowded that a larger building 
was obviously needed. In 1948, therefore, the festival was held 
in the New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
That year the festival reached such a size that its two parent 
organizations could no longer provide the time or personnel to 
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manage it. Consequently, in 1949 the festival was put in the 
hands of an executive committee of fifteen, with Mrs. William 
Nisbet as chairman. Community organizations of every kind, 
fifty-eight in all, took active part, with newspapers, radio stations, 
and twenty-two other business concerns co-operating. Firemen 
and police provided constant supervision from the time the 
first articles were brought for the displays till the last ones were 
taken. (Not a single unhappy incident was reported in the whole 
time.) The festival secretary, Mrs. Tess Knapp, who very gra- 
ciously let me study her scrapbook and told me much of the back- 
ground for this “folk tale,” estimated that nearly one thousand 
people contributed in some way to the success of the festival last 
vear. Every single contribution, whether of work or time or 
money, was voluntary. 

That children as well as adults might have a part, the creation 
of an official design was put in their hands. In the spring a letter 
was sent to schools in the locality inviting students to take part in 
a contest, with prizes for the most distinctive design. From the 
thirty-eight entries submitted, the one by Harold Stephens of 
Union-Endicott High School was chosen. It thereupon became 
the cover design for the program and a part of the permanent 
insignia of the festival. 

Expenses for such an extensive project are always a problem. 
At first it was sponsored by red feather agencies. During its third 
year, however, a United Nations tea was held on Sunday after 
the choral program. With tea or coffee were served cookies made 
from Old World recipes. Girl Scouts helped serve, as did many 
other girls dressed in costumes from different countries. A tray 
was provided on which people who wished to help with expenses 
might leave their gifts. From the social and financial success of 
the United Nations tea came the idea for the 1949 Old World 
‘Market Place. Proceeds from the Market Place, augmented by 
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gifts from enthusiastic participants and spectators, made the 
festival more than just financially stable. In 1949, the festival 
paid its own expenses, put away a small nest egg toward next 
year, and contributed over five hundred dollars to the Community 
Chest, prorated among the three cities. Yet it was free to everyone, 
as it has been from the beginning. 

Money alone could not make return for the time and work 
spent on this project, but there are bigger returns. People from 
other countries are feeling more welcome here, and we are getting 
to understand them better. Children are feeling more pride in 
their own family background. Traditions are being preserved. 
Lasting friendships are being formed. 


Already plans are under way for this year. More national 


groups are asking for a part in the programs; exhibits are being 
organized; recipes are being collected; songs and dances are being 
practiced. If you can come this fall on October 21 and 22, you 
will be most welcome at the Community Folk Festival of the 
Triple Cities. No doubt some of you, though, will be starting 
your own. # 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


IMAGINATION AT WORK. For those interested in folklore 
as fun and fantasy (and that includes almost everyone), Milton 
Rugoff presents a crisp “reader’s choice” in A Harvest of World 
Folk Tales (Viking). Its pleasing format by my Croton neighbor, 
Morris Colman, and striking, witty illustrations and decorations 
(on the naively grotesque side) by Joseph Low, in harmony with 
the stories’ effect of wonderful simplicity and cleverness, have 
won for the volume a place among the Fifty Books of the Year. 
(A good boost for folklore.) In spite of his conviction that “folk 
tales are international characters,’ Mr. Rugoff has arranged his 
199 tales by country, in nineteen sections that, for reasons of 
space, can only suggest the quality rather than fully represent the 
range of each national tradition. While the emphasis is on 
Marchen, fables, legends, tales from epics, tall tales, and ballads 
have not been excluded. The appreciative sectional introductions 
touch on most of the main types and cultural traits. Altogether 
a workmanly job and a fascinating introduction to the field. This 
tasteful and thoughtful winnowing belongs beside but will not 
displace F. H. Lee’s more extensive and comprehensive, out-of- 
print collection, Folk Tales of All Nations, with 364 tales from 
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forty countries (a selection of which has just been issued for 
children). 


POUND STERLING. For the most distinguished volume of 
the year by a literary and linguistic scholar who of late has turned 
more and more to folklore as a vehicle for her brilliant scholar- 
ship and wide human interests, we nominate the long-awaited 
Selected Writings of Louise Pound (University of Nebraska). 
How, through the ardors and endurances of such new and con- 
troversial fields as American English, literature, and folklore and 
her ‘‘battle of the ballads” as well as a busy half-century of 
teaching at the University of Nebraska (1893-1945), the senior 
founder and first editor of American Speech (also our favorite 
teacher and advisory editor of Folk-Say) has managed to accumu- 
late twelve pages of bibliography and some four pages of ‘‘Profes- 
sional Societies, Activities, and Honors” (including half a page 
of tennis and golf championships) and maintain her unfailing 
vitality, aplomb, perspective, zeal, and loyalty to colleagues and 
students is a wonder and a mystery that belongs in the realm of 
professorial folklore. And yet, as we are informed in an editorial 
note by Lowry C. Wimberly, her writings “have been mainly 
incidental” and by invitation. Her leadership has been chiefly 
exerted through her tremendous pioneering, crusading energy, 
courage, and enthusiasm, a combination of go-aheadativeness and 
stick-to-itiveness which is part of her sturdy colonial Quaker and 
pioneer heritage. 

Folklore wanders in and out of all the sections of this book, 
labeled “Literary,” “Linguistic,” “On Vocabulary and Diction,” 
“Folkloristic,” “Educational,” and “Miscellaneous.” Besides the 
local articles on Nebraska snake, place-name, and cave lore and 
the basic articles on the ballad and “Folklore and Dialect,” those 
interested in the folklore of scholarship and the scholarship of 
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folklore should read her illuminating and diverting notes on the 
vernacular, including the origin of “darn,” ““The Kraze for ‘K,’” 
extensions of “‘it,” “Popular Variants of ‘Yes,’ ““The Humorous 
‘R,’” “Abridged Writing;” her classic ““Word-Coinage and Mod- 
ern Trade-Names,” “On Indefinite Composites and Word-Coin- 
age,” and “American Indefinite Names’; papers on “The Amer- 
ican Dialect of Charles Dickens,’ ‘American Euphemisms for 
Dying, Death, and Burial,” and “The Dialect of Cooper’s Leather- 
Stocking.” Certainly an arresting display of versatility and an 
encouraging demonstration of the rewards that await the investi- 
gator of floating linguistic material—that borderland field between 
folklore and language which she has made her own. 


FROM TRAILER TO BARN. When, after several abortive 
appointments, that indefatigable ballad hunter, Sam Eskin, as 
ubiquitous and elusive as the ballads he hunts, finally turned up 
in Croton on the night of March 22, carting a load of folklore 
books and second-hand chairs back to his Woodstock barn head- 
quarters, I decided to interview him exclusively for the 
QuarTERLY. Sam is the guy I always hear of as having been some- 
where just before I got there. That happened in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, a year ago January, and sure enough, I came 
across an interview with Sam in the Greensboro News (including 
a picture of him and his trailer) when I was going through a 
clipping file at the Woman’s College library. Our paths have 
crossed only about four times since he first dropped in on me at 
the Archive of American Folk Song, and who knows when we 
should meet again? So at breakfast the next morning, just before 
his departure, I jotted down some of the events leading from the 
trailer to the barn. 


“There ought to be a law passed against a person like me,” 
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said Sam. And he continued, in somewhat less staccato fashion 
than my notes suggest: 


I can afford to be put out of business. I have enough songs to last 
me ten years, to serve my original purpose to get songs to sing. Col- 
lecting also gives me an excuse to chase around the country. I have 
always traveled a lot. That is how I first got exposed to folksongs. I 
didn’t know there were folksongs. I heard songs I liked. I found out 
years later that they were folksongs. I left home when I was seven- 
teen. I was an adventurous youngster. I herded sheep and punched 
cattle. I worked in lumber camps and salmon fisheries in Alaska, in 
‘shipyards, and went to sea. Next I had a curious kind of job. It devel- 
‘oped into a good job for me. I worked for a national delivery company 
(United Parcel Service) as assistant systems and methods man. My 
work consisted of studying various jobs and cutting them down, mak- 
ing them as efficient as possible, to eliminate unnecessary work and 
‘streamline necessary work. That job carried me over the country a 
‘great deal because they had branches all over, and I functioned in 
taking over new stores and opening new cities. That was from 1930 
to 1944. I started recording in that time—that is how I could afford a 
recording machine. That was back in 1937, ’38, ’39. My first machine 
‘was a Presto K-8. I was past the aluminum stage, but I saw some mis- 
erable acetates. They were learning then. My next machine was a 
Federal. Then I got rid of it and bought my old Presto back again. 
I should have kept it, but I just had the trailer then and couldn't 
lug this stuff all around. 

I started using a trailer in 1945. My first was a monster. My present 
one was custom-built for Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.—a fancy trailer 
with a pedigree, used by Vanderbilt in collecting stories for the Post. 
I was completely open-minded in choosing a place for settling. Cer- 
tain parts I deemed favorable, and Woodstock was one of them. I 
used to own a farm near there in the mid-thirties. Then I have lots 
of friends up there. The states where I have gotten most stuff are 
California, Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas (chiefly east Texas) , 
and North Carolina. I also have some stuff from Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and then in thinner layers all over the country. 
Naturally wherever I go I pick up from people one or two songs 
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which add up in the course of time. I haven't the faintest idea how 
many songs I have. I'll add them up sometime. I’ve started catalogu- 
ing them. I’ve nearly finished the disks. My first tape recorder was 
an Ekotape. I liked it, but when I was in California last fall a friend 
of mine looked at it and liked it and I said he could have it. When I 
came back east I saw the Magnecorder and liked it. The Ekotape is 
the kind you can throw around in the field and depend on. [The Mag- 
necorder makes high-fidelity recordings of broadcast quality.] For 
folklore generally you should get a twin-track tape machine. I want 
one as an extra machine to keep in my car. It isn’t good for music, 
for people like me who collect and like to listen to the stuff, but 
it’s good for getting words and tunes and cuts down the cost and 
storage space. Now that I have the barn, I’m going to leave my trailer 
home. I strip down and start with blank reels. Ralph Boggs bawled 
me out when I came to Chapel Hill without my trailer, because he 
wanted to hear my stuff. 

Well, from now on Ralph Boggs and everyone else will have 
to come up to Sam’s barn to hear the stuff. I saw the barn in May, 
1949, just after Sam had acquired it along with three acres, a 
corncrib, and a chicken house. The barn (45 by 22) is for himself, 
books, records, and playback equipment. The corncrib (28 by 36) 
is for workshop and recreation and guest room. And the chicken 
house is to chase his two boys into when they visit him. He has 
an informant in Woodstock who has given him sixteen or eighteen 
interesting items, and another in the central part of the state. 
His future activities will be in New York State and Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Teas. He is all for local collecting and archives, 
for there is no sense in his traipsing all over the country when 
there are local collectors who can get the stuff more easily if not 
better than he. His most recent trips were to California and 
Arizona migratory camps winter before last and, last December,. 
to the Smokies, where, with Henry and Sidney Robertson Cowell, 
he recorded Old Harp singers and fiddlers through Mary Eliza- 
beth Barnicle. His latest interest, in documentary material, began 
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when he recorded some talks with Bell County, Kentucky, coal 
miners. There’s no stopping Sam. After all, he’s the chief systems 
and methods man of the United Ballad Service. More power 
to him! 


FOLKLORE FANCIES. From Mrs. Edith W. May, of New 
York City, a member of this society, comes a copy of her late 
husband Franz B. May’s American Folklore Fancies (Anglobooks), 
her introduction to which was read as a paper at our January, 
1948, meeting in New York City. With the editing and publica- 
tion of this little volume she completes the task she set herself at 
the time of her husband’s death in 1947. For the last ten years of 
his life, Mr. May (a semi-invalid since 1927) occupied himself 
with the writing of these curious and often amusing rhymed 
whimsies based on American folklore themes drawn chiefly from 
books and journals. They are the product of a literary-folkloristic 
patriotism, in which a naturalized American’s gratitude to his 
adopted country for providing him with the materials and oppor- 
tunity to write is combined with a crusading desire to make 
American folklore better known through song and to stimulate 
local poetic activity through the use of local traditions. The fairy 
and pixie aspects of American folklore—those which have become 
least established in our tradition—seem to have interested him 
most. This bias, coupled with the fact that he was not entirely 
at home in English verse and diction, gives the book a faintly 
archaic and foreign air. At his best he achieves a kind of news- 
paper light verse and impish wit. I have known many old-timers 
who tried to put down their pioneer experiences in folksy rhyme, 
which would make an interesting comparison with Mr. May’s 
pioneering fancies—strictly book-say rather than folk-say. 


OFF AND ON THE CALENDAR. Reports reach me of the 
interesting monthly meetings of the Rochester Folklore Society, 
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on such subjects as the folklore of foods and cookery, herbs, gems, 
and spooks, and of the March Festival of Nations, sponsored by the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Rochester in co-operation with the city’s 
nationality groups (a worthy companion to the Triple Cities’ 
Annual Community Folk Festival in Binghamton), which featured 
eating as well as singing and dancing internationally in the 
interest of “Diversity in Unity.” . . . Although still outstripped 
by the writers’ conferences, at least three folklore conferences 
and institutes are on the summer calendar. The third and per- 
haps most ambitious of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion’s Seminars on American Culture at Cooperstown (in two 
separate sessions, July 2-8 and July 9-15) will offer courses in 
Regional Survey of New York History, Problems of the Small 
Museum of History, Early American Crafts (a laboratory course), 
Practical Problems in Writing Local History, Problems of the 
Small Historical Library, and Folk Culture of the Northeast. 
Dividing the time about evenly between folklore and folk art, 
between country and city, the first session will dig down to the 
“roots of American folk culture” of the Northeast, while the 
second session will stress the “comparative approach” and nation- 
ality groups. On the folklore and folk art faculty are Louis C. 
Jones, yours truly, Ake Campbell, Erwin O. Christensen, Sigurd 
Erixon, Jean Lipman, Nina Fletcher Little, Harold W. Thomp- 
son, and Frank Warner (first week), and Jones, Campbell, Chris- 
tensen, Erixon, Marion Emrich, Thelma G. James, Alfred L. 
Shoemaker, Thompson, and Warner (second week). . . . Three 
New Yorkers, Margaret M. Bryant, Allan F. Hubbell, and yours 
truly, will participate in the Tenth Annual Western Folklore 
Conference held at the University of Denver, July 13-15, under 
the veteran direction of Levette J. Davidson. ... The big 
show promises to be the Midcentury International Folklore Con- 
ference, to be held at Bloomington, Indiana, July 22-August 5 
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in connection with the 1950 Session of the Folklore Institute of 
America, at the invitation of Indiana University (details to be 
had from Stith Thompson). ... Add folk festivals: May 20 at the 
McMillin Academic Theater, Columbia University, a folk music 
concert directed by Sidney Robertson Cowell, assisted by Sam 
Eskin, in connection with Columbia’s Sixth Annual Festival of 
Contemporary American Music (following up Alan Lomax’s 
program of May, 1948)—“Old Harp Singers from Tennessee; 
banjo picking from North Carolina; dulcimers from the North 
woods (Michigan) and from the Southern mountains (Kentucky); 
ballads and love songs from the North, South, and West.” 
B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


A fortunate few in recent years have had an opportunity to 
observe an unsurpassed motion picture presentation of our Amer- 
ican folk music. This twenty-minute, 16mm. film, To Hear Your 
Banjo Play, is now being distributed regularly for sale and rental 
by Brandon Films (1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.). It is a 
brief, entertaining, and refreshing account that features such 
popular folk .performers as Peter Seeger and his banjo, Mrs. 
Texas Gladden, and Woody Guthrie. The concluding episode 
takes viewers to a festive gathering of Margot Mayo’s American 
Square Dance Group. Alan Lomax wrote the narration, and 
Irving Lerner and Willard Van Dyke gave it the benefit of their 
experience in the production of documentary films. 


Three of those who starred in To Hear Your Banjo Play have 
also contributed to folk music activities in recent months. Alan 
Lomax presided at the final and American session of a spring 
series of folk concerts at Cooper Union in New York City. Others 
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who appeared on these weekly programs were Oscar Brand, with 
a performance of “Children’s Songs for Adults,” Wadeeha Atiyeh, 
in a selection of Arabian songs, and Olga Coelho, who sang South 
American folk tunes. 


Pete Seeger’s first individual album, originally titled Poor 
Farmer, has been released by Folkways (117 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y.) as Darling Corey (Fol 3, 78rpm, and Foll 3, 
33 1/3 rpm). Underrated in comparison to folk artists like Ives, 
White, and Dyer-Bennet, Seeger demonstrates here a versatility 
that should establish him in the front rank of present folk per- 
formers. The twelve songs and three banjo pieces constitute a 
cross section from the Anglo-American musical heritage, includ- 
ing nonsense songs, haunting melodies of love and romance, and 
a few musical narratives. 


Woody Guthrie, whose Songs to Grow On has been widely 
acclaimed by parents and musicians, has made another album 
for Folkways (Fol 5, 78 rpm, and Foll 5, 33 1/3 rpm) bearing 
the same title but with a new selection of lively and appealing 
tunes. Folkways has other ambitious projects that employ folk 
materials as an inspiration to musical education. Music Time 
(Fol 7, 78 rpm, and Foll 7, 33 1/3 rpm) is an informal demonstra- 
tion by Charity Bailey of the methods she has used in teaching 
music at the Little Red School House, while Dance-A-Long (Fol 
51, 78 rpm, and Foll 51, 33 1/3 rpm) consists of a collection of 
rhythmic studies, dance improvisations, and folk dance forms. 


In these days, it seems as though almost every youngster on 
city streets and suburban lawns is a cowboy or cowgirl. Inspired 
by television versions of the West as it never was, this interest— 
Yippee!—in range ridin’, cattle-herdin’, and _rustler-chasin’— 
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Wahoo!—has been accompanied by a spate of recordings of music 
trom the heyday of the cowmen. An “old master” at singing folk- 
songs for children, Frank Luther has recorded for Decca two 
outstanding groups of selections—Home on the Range (CUS-17) 
and Get Along Little Dogies (CUS-18; both combined on one 
33 1/3 rpm record, DLP-5035). The Cowboy Rides the Range 
(AJ-24) and Cowboys and Indians (AJ-14) are the contributions 
of Allegro Recordings (5 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.) 
to this material. The latter title includes a bonus of three Indian 
songs. Ride ’Em Cowboy is the first number from a new record 
club, The Children’s Record Guild (670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y.). It combines traditional themes with composed 
music, but like the others captures the spirit and vigorous move- 
ment of the subject. All of these examples have spoken descrip- 
tive narratives and sound effects. They should have considerable 
appeal for youthful students of life and customs in the Old West. 


Allegro, a comparative newcomer to the ranks of record 
producers, is also making plans to expand its catalogue of folklore 
items. In addition to the western numbers, the outfit has avail- 
able a group of single records valuable for introducing folk 
melodies to junior listeners. The Elephant and the Flea (AJ-4) 
and Skip to My Lou (AJ-5) feature Crane Calder’s genial per- 
formance of some of the best-known examples of these songs. 
On another record (AJ-16) he furnishes a musical, rhymed 


account of one of “Br’er Rabbit’s’ adventures in The Wonder- 


ful Tar Baby Story. Certain to fascinate both young and old is 
Sticks and Stones (AJ-20), a unique selection, somewhat dressed 
up, of teasing rhymes and jingles that are a part of all juvenile 
lore. 


On a more mature level is Allegro’s excellent presentation of 
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native American music in The Legend of John Henry (LA-8, 
$3 1/3 rpm only). Edgar Rogie Clark is the vocalist who sings 
with sensitive feeling the musical story of John Henry’s life. 
This is an unusually complete version, consisting not just of the 
well-known work tune but of adaptations of other themes that 
relate the exploits, love, and death of this fabulous figure of 
folklore. 


One of the most significant accumulations of contemporary 
folk music of American Negroes will be available when Folkways 
releases for distribution two new albums in its Ethnic Folkways 
Library (EFL 1420 and 1421). The sixteen sides are made up of 
recent field recordings, gathered throughout the South by Harold 
Courlander, of spirituals, blues, work songs, and other specimens 
of this folk tradition. The collection will reveal once more, it is 
expected, the influences of African, West Indian, and other back- 
ground forces on this important portion of our musical treasury. 


Also scheduled for future release are long-playing versions of 
the radio transcription series Adventure In Folk Songs. These 
programs, produced by Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. (42214 
West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y.), consist of songs and music 
that have been closely connected with the history and develop- 
ment of the United States from the early colonial settlements to 
the westward advance of later pioneers. More information about 
this material and also of Chandler’s plans to cover the folk music 
of other countries will appear in later issues of the QUARTERLY. 


Joseph C. Nicholas (Box 1, Palmer, Mich.) is the founder 
and leading spirit of a Burl Ives fan club. He is preparing a 
quarterly publication that will relate Ives activities and anecdotes. 
Annual membership dues are fifty cents, entitling members to 
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receive the quarterly, a membership card, and a photo of Burl. 
Two current Ives recordings, The Doughnut Song backed with 
I Got a Fever in My Bones and River of Smoke backed with The 
Bachelor’s Life, have been receiving heavy pressure from Colum- 
bia Records for the juke-box trade. One-Half Hour of Songs by 
Burl Ives (LP-1) is the first long-playing record released by 
Stinson Distributing Corp. (27 Union Square West, New York 3, 
N. Y.). This is a remarkable combination of ten vocal per- 
formances by Burl at his best. Stinson, incidentally, is also a 
source of unusual imported records of Yiddish and Hebrew folk 
music, Soviet folk tunes and popular compositions, and Polish 
dance melodies. 


BOOK NOTES 


Cowboy Lore, by Jules Verne Allen (San Antonio: Naylor), 
is the seventh edition of this brief, popular compilation that made 
its first appearance in 1929. The book continues to be a useful 
source of information about some of the stories, words, customs, 
speech, brands, and songs that were part of the everyday life and 
activities of the cowboy. 


Dances of Early California Days, by Lucile K. Czarnowski 
(Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books), contains authentic descriptions 
and music, with step-by-step patterns, of the Spanish dances of old 
California and of later introductions following 1849. There are 
also interesting details of the background of the dances and of 
the social life of the area. 


In Children’s Games Throughout the Year, Leslie Daiken 
(New York: Batsford) combines pleasant amounts of narrative, 
nostalgia, folk backgrounds, and impressive illustrations to pro- 
vide a book that is as charming in appearance as it is informative 
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in content. The music and rhymes are arranged according to the 
month in which they are most likely to be performed by English 
children. 


Folk Art Design, by Julienne Hallen (New York: Homecrafts), 
provides simple line sketches of authentic decorations that have 
been used as traditional designs in the United States, Europe, and 
the Orient. Included in the volume are directions for transferring 
the patterns to any object to be decorated. 

W. G. T. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Treasury of Southern Folklore. Edited with an Introduction by B. 
A. Borkin, with a Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 776. 


This is Ben Botkin’s best book. It is likely to be for some time the most reward- 
ing and readable American folklore collection for those who do not have the time to 
ramble more slowly through the volumes from which it has been drawn. 

There are many folklorists who rather petulantly say they disagree with Bot- 
kin’s descriptive definition of American folklore. But none of these critics has been 
half so active as Botkin in sharpening the folklore concept in terms of the materials 
of American folklore and in perceptive critical writing about it. Botkin at least has 
always told us exactly what he was doing and why. For twenty years he has been 
after folklore like “a duck after wt penta, 4 and he has familiarized himself with 
more aspects of the oral process and more effects of the popular fancy than perhaps 
any other one of us. This Southern Treasury proves the point. Not only the songs, 
tales, anecdotes, and remedies, but now the tradition of Southern politics, the tradi- 
tion of Southern prejudice, the tradition of Southern soldiery, the tradition of 
Southern religion, the tradition of Southern tragedy, the tradition of Southern meat 
and drink—a very wide range here—almost the range of a great novel, which gives 
you the whole of life within a unified framework. Botkin has filled in the bi 
picture of the South in a way not done previously by anyone, although for me still 
the essentially unifying principle is missing, and to this I will return in a moment. 

This is Botkin’s best treasury because it is of the South—because this book comes 
from the region where the earliest settlers had the privileged leisure to make lit 
observations, where the very earliest traditions still live in the backwoods, and 
where new variations are still growing up. There is a feeling of continuity across 
centuries not possible in the books about other regions. The chapter entitled 
“Buccaneers, Bandits and Bullies” begins with Blackbeard, ends with Pretty Boy 
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Floyd. The chapter entitled “The People’s Choice” begins with Patrick Henry and 
ends with Huey Long. There is a sense, too, of more life in this volume, because 
more of the items come from carefully transcribed oral sources rather than literary 
re-working; you can hear the people at their yarn-spinning on a great many pages. 

The great thing, however, is the fabulous richness of Southern folklore itself—of 
the region that produced our American popular music, our American religious folk 
music, our best known ballads, the Jack tales, Uncle Remus, Mark Twain. This, 
with all deference to the New York Folklore Society, has been and will be our 
richest folklore region. Perhaps this might be said to be the Southerner’s compensa- 
tion for living in one of New York’s many colonies. A moment more and a New 
Yorker might reproach me in the fashion that Atlanta, Georgia, has been reproached 
by Savannah, “If it [Atlanta] could suck as hard as it can blow, it could bring the 
ocean to it and become a seaport” (p. 34). 

It is hard to choose between plums in a pudding, but these items particularly 
charmed me: 

Botkin’s introduction to “On the Side of the Angels,” which makes the 
important distinction between the marble heroes of history and the mortal heroes 
chosen by the people; the accumulation of Texas stories, culminating in the line of 
the anxious horse-thief, “For Heaven’s sake, where can I escape to? Sure, I’m in 
Texas now!”; the bitter comment of the old Negro woman about her ramshackle 
cabin, “When it rain, it rain in here, and it leak outside”; an. origin story, “A white 
mule never dies. When he gets to be fifty years old he turns into a Methodist 
preacher”; the story about the flying fool in Heaven; how the boll weevil got its 
monument; the man who would not stay dead; how David Crockett kept from freez- 
ing to death; what happened to the heads of three buccaneers; the story of John 
Murrell, the coldest-blooded of all our American murderers, one to frighten S. S. 
Van Dyne out of a year’s fiction; how Prentiss made his greatest oration from the 
top of a lion’s cage; the sayings of Governor Jeff Davis of Arkansas; and how 
O’Daniel got his start. 

Robert E. Lee’s testimonial to Traveler; how Frankie Silvers murdered her 
husband; the life and death of Britt Bailey; background for the ballads of Claude 
Allen and Floyd Collins; “A Heap of Strange Things” (being the best series of tall 
tales in print except for “Calling the Dog”); and my present favorite story of 
disaster, “Luck With Potatoes.” 

How the Africans could once fly like birds; the meanest alligator in the Ever- 
glades; how to make Ozark moonshine and Florida scuppernong wine; the Connie 
Franklin story; Audubon’s essay on “Feats with the Rifle”; the definition of a 
razorback; how to court your girl on a plantation before freedom; what a tobacco 
auctioneer really says; the folk proverbs of Mississippi, which culminate in “as ugly 
as a mud fence daubed with tadpoles.” 

The section of music, it seems to me, could have been much better. More beau- 
tiful ballad and love-song tunes, more representative spirituals. But then, the song 
sections must of necessity suffer in a Botkin compilation, because the main intent is 
to make a book that can be read. Again, there are new things, such as sounding 
calls from the ae and Acadian fais-dodo, the “Cumberland Mountain Bear 
Chase” (which should have been Deer Chase and credited to Uncle Dave Macon) . 

Botkin has filled in the big picture of the South in a way not done previously 
by anyone, although for me still the essentially unifying principle is missing. Botkin 
has followed Odum in remarking upon the importance of the Negro-White pattern 
in the South, but he has essentially gone no further than this Southern conservative 
sociologist. He has illustrated this pattern, along with some of its starker aspects, 
in almost every chapter. One therefore discovers the caste-class, feudalistic, non- 
democratic side of Southern life in many sections of the book. 

He has however, lost the main theme of the Southern story, which is the 
exploitation of one group by another, the White exclusion of the Negro from the 
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human family, and the deep and abiding horror of this for both groups. There is 
no lynching of a Negro described in these pages, and this is and has been the 
culminating moment in the folk drama of the South. The feelings that produce 
these moments of terror and violence also motivate the blues, the extraordinary 
a of the Southern revival meetings, the flowery concealing phrases of the 
uthern politician’s oratory, the endless aggressiveness that underlies the endless 
yarn-spinning. the preoccupation with death and whisky, the local pride that a four 
years’ war failed to diminish, and the muttering of that storm of anger which can 
be heard in all Negro folk creations and which the folklorist especially should 
rceive. 
New York City ALan LoMAx 


Rochester: The Flower City, 1855-1890. By Brake McKeEtvey. 
(Rochester Public Library Kate Gleason Fund Publications.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 407. 


Rochester is fortunate in having as its city historian the author of this volume, 
who is a leader in the field of urban history with emphasis on social and cultural 
trends. He is no mere compiler and recorder of events, but one who integrates 
history and interprets its significance in human terms. Urban growth becomes a 
live topic for the reader because in the critical thirty-five-year span described he 
becomes aware of varied economic, civic and cultural forces bringing about an indus- 
trial community that was not unmindful of civic good and culture. 

Folklorists will be especially interested in that impact of the immigrant groups 
on the old Yankee stock which leads Dr. McKelvey to describe this period as the 
“cosmopolitan decade.” In fact, the most colorful reading is to be found in the rich 
sections on social history. For example, in Chapter VI, “Social and Cultural Trends 
1865-1875,” we discover how women were influencing daily life, what the Irish 
and Germans were doing through their societies and organizations, the dilemma of 
servant girls for wealthy families, and how sports were taking a grip on affairs. We 
learn, also, that music, the theater, and art as evidenced in small galleries and 
exhibits were adding enormously to public enjoyment, and there was a striving for 
higher learning attested by the growth of the University and the Theological 
Seminary. 
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